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UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 
By Sec. B. G. Norrnrop. 


The Board of Education has ‘‘ power to direct what books 
shall be used in all the schools of the State.’? The question 
is often asked, why does not the Board use the authority 
granted by the statute? Timidity or shrinking from any 
proper responsibility is by no means the explanation. The 
subject has been carefully investigated, and the experience 
of other States examined. 

The evils arising from a want of uniformity of text-books 
are obvious and admitted. To the casual observer the 
remedy seems equally plain, and that is, enforced uniform- 
ity. But the remedy may be worse than the disease. 

In the one hundred and ten towns which have made 
returns on this subject, there are eleven different spellers 
used, eleven geographies, ten arithmetics, eight different 
series of readers, each series comprising from four to six 
books, and seven each in grammar and history. There are 
therefore on an average nine series of text-books in the vari- 
ous studies. Probably no one complete series could be 
found in one-sixth of our schools. Should a new series be 
selected and prescribed by the Board of Education, what- 
ever it might be, it could be found in the hands of less than 
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19,000 children. More than 92,000 would be compelled to 
procure a new set of books. Counting spellers, readers, 
arithmetics, geographies and grammars—the books on the 
common English rudiments only—and making no allow- 
ance for the larger and more costly books in the higher 
English branches, and the average cost per child for the 
new set of books would be from three to four dollars, or an 
aggregate of over $300,000 extorted from the pockets of the 
parents at the outset. Would the people stand it? Cer- 
tainly, such a law would not stand on the statute book more 
than one year. On such a question theories may be plaus- 
ible, but experience is the safer guide. Diversity of text 
books is a great evil, but compulsory uniformity would be 
a far greater one. Such a law has worked well in no State 
in the Union. It may be submitted to, under monarchial 
governments, but in this country the plan is impracticable 
and un-American. 

In the States that have tried the experiment, it has led to 
much litigation and more evasion or nullification. There is 
great difficulty in enforcing such a law, and it has done 
least mischief where it was practically a dead letter. 

New Haven is wedded to one series of books. Hartford 
is especially strenuous for another, and Norwich for a dif- 
ferent set. The selection prescribed, no matter what it 
might be, would involve opposition if not resistance. Econ- 
omy is the plea, but a lavish and needless expenditure 
would be the result. Such a law would prove so costly an 
experiment that it would need to be tried but once in Con- 
necticut. 

It is not certain that absolute uniformity would be best 
for all the different schools of the State. An inflexible 
curriculum would not meet all the varying conditions of 
the school. An unbroken sameness of books or of system 
would disregard the varying needs, tastes and pursuits of 
the several towns. Instead of rigid routine and stereotyped 
methods, the idiosyneracies of teachers and pupils should 
have some play. Hartland and Hartford may need differ- 
ent books. Those best fitted for the graded schools of New 
Haven are not likely to be most useful or acceptable in the 
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schools of New Fairfield. State uniformity sacrifices this 
adaptation to the varying conditions of villages, boroughs, 
cities and rural districts. 

There occurs occasionally such a change in the plans or 
proposed trades or pursuits of the members of a school as 
to require a new study and book specially adapted to them. 
An inflexible state system would hinder such adaptation to 
peculiar circumstances. 

The diversity of text-books in a school is a hindrance to 
classification and thoroughness of instruction. In each 
town there should be uniformity, otherwise classes are need- 
lessly multiplied, and the teacher’s time wasted on a medley 
of text-books. The remedy is with the school visitors. 
The law gives them full authority to prescribe what books 
may be used in each town. 

But it is said ‘‘a competent commissioner should examine 
the various text books and recommend and prescribe the 
best.”’ When there are so many books of great excellence, 
it is not easy to decide which are best. During my service 
in this State, I have not recommended any rival series, 
publicly or privately, ‘‘as the best,’ and have in no in- 
stance advocated a change of text-books in any town. The 
essential point is the training and thoroughness of the 
teacher. The particular book used is a minor matter. 
Frequent changes of books are undesirable. Since the 
book agents have been withdrawn from the field, such 
changes are less common than formerly. 

I have long deprecated and denounced the multiplication 
of so many serial books on each school study. Our chil- 
dren should not be required to wade through six serial 
Arithmetics, four or five Geographies, and three Grammars, 
learning the same rules and facts in varied ‘‘ progressive ”’ 
statements. This plan may benefit the booksellers, while 
it harms the pupils, involving waste of their time if not 
confusion of ideas. English Grammar, for example, should 
not be studied by children under twelve years, if at that 
age, and then one text-book is sufficient. In Reading, there 
is an obvious necessity for a full series of books. Reading 
is by far the most important study in our Primary Schools, 
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Instead of working through the Primary, Intermediate, 
Common School and High School books, whether Geo- 
graphy, Grammar or Arithmetic, let pupils early give four- 
fold more time to reading and spelling, to object lessons 
and Natural History, to counting, to rapid additions and 
arithmetical combinations, till they are prepared to take 
up one sufficient and substantial text-book on these several 
topics. Instead of deciding which are the best books, it 
should be freely said the worst are commonly the largest— 
those ‘‘extended’’ and incumbered with the longest series. 


“EVENING SCHOOLS.” 


By A. Morss, Principal North School, Hartford. 


What are the advantages of evening schools, and who 
are benefitted by them? Should they be established and 
maintained in all our cities and large towns? The same 
questions might be asked, and with equal force, in regard 
to our day schools. Are there those, at the present day, 
who question fora moment the benefits of education? If 
so, let them consult the criminal records of our country, or 
of any country ; where they may find that the great ma- 
jority of criminals, of all ages, has ever been, and is at 
present, and judging from the past and the present, ever 
will be the neglected, the ignorant, the unschooled. Is it bet- 
ter to prevent crime by education, or to suffer its calamities, 
endure the wretchedness it engenders, and pay its hundred- 
fold expenses, in jails, reform-schools and penitentiaries ? 

In every large town and city there are great numbers 
whose early education has been entirely neglected, or who 
have from necessity been compelled to labor for so small a 
pittance as not to be able to earn their bread and at the 
same time avail themselves of our day schools for an edu- 
cation. There are others still who have rejected early 
opportunities, have loved vice, idleness and vagrancy, but 
have come to their senses now, in time to be saved from 
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utter ruin, and ask for the privilege of redeeming wasted 
time ; and are not only willing, but anxious to work hard, 
and late into the night, if possibly they may re-instate 
themselves in the ranks of the virtuous and the respectably 
educated. The evening school is probably the best, if not 
the only means, whereby these classes can be reached, ele- 
vated, and made useful citizens and good members of soci- 
ety. Will not every one who knows these facts, most 
cordially say, by all means give them the evening school, 
and encourage their attendance? In our cities they flock 
to these schools by hundreds, and manifest a deep interest 
and make as good progress, as do our scholars in the best 
day-schools. Shall this blessing of education be extended 
to the multitudes who earnestly desire it? Does not the 
highest welfare of the city and the State require that this 
class of its population be looked after with more care and 
interest than it has hitherto received? In our country 
especially, where the stability and the perpetuity of the 
government depend upon the intelligence and integrity of 
the people, can we afford to suffer any of our citizens to 
remain in ignorance? Do we not by the evening school, 
secure a two-fold blessing at the same time, one to the indi- 
vidual, and another, not less important, to the State? It 
would seem that this subject only need be presented to the 
consideration of the thoughtful, with its bearings and 
benefits, to receive the hearty approval of every lover of 
intelligence, good order and prosperity, in city or State. 
There is, in fact, no argument that can be offered in support 
of public instruction in day-schools, that does not hold 
equally true in reference to the evening school; then there 
are additional reasons in favor of the latter, that are not 
true of the former. Our day-schools restrict the ages of 
those who shall enjoy their benefits. In the evening school, 
the child of twelve years sits at the same desk with one of 
thirty or forty years; both alike children in culture, or in 
the want of it, the latter as ambitious, as deeply interested, 
and making as good progress as the former. If any one 
questions the zeal, the earnestness, or the proficiency of 
adult scholars, in the evening schools, let the following 
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expressions dispel such doubts: ‘‘I would not take a 
thousand dollars for what I have learned this winter ;” 
‘Oh: I can write a letter now to mother, and how glad 
she will be, that I am in school ;’’ ‘‘ You don’t know how 
happy I feel, in being able to read and keep my accounts ; 
I can read the papers, I can read in my family, I can assist 
my children in their lessons; last winter I could do none 
of these things, now I can do them all, and I rejoice every 
day!’ Who would withhold such a blessing, from even 
one earnestly seeking it? Who would not joyfully grant 
it to all desiring it? Abundant evidence can be presented, 
sufficient to convince all, that the opportunities furnished 
by the evening school are appreciated and faithfully im- 
proved by most who enjoy them. Thus we have the satis- 
faction of not only conferring a great blessing upon multi- 
tudes, of doing an absolute good, both to individuals and 
to communities, by extending to the ignorant these facili- 
ties for education; but in so doing, we prevent, we know 
not how much crime, we save from disgrace and ruin we 
know not how many. 

‘*T was not in that fight,’ said a bright little fellow who 
had been accused by another; ‘‘I was going home from the 
evening school.”’ Very many might be kept out of quar- 
reis, out of bad places, by furnishing them the school. The 
rum shop would, no doubt, lose many of its customers, the 
station-house its nightly lodgers ; the police court, the jail, 
the house of industry, the reform-school—these institutions 
would dwindle somewhat as to inmates, without doubt. Has 
it not been a sad comment upon our educational influences, 
that for the last few years there has been an increasing de- 
mand for reformatory institutions of various sorts? The 
night-snares, set by the wily and the wicked, have caught 
up the innocent and converted them into the guilty. Let 
the evening school be established and well-sustained, let it 
receive the encouragement and the sympathies of the influ- 
ential and the good, and it would prove, in no small degree, 
a preventive of that crime which calls so continually for 
cure. Would the State suffer either in reputation or pecu- 
niarily in paying dimes for the prevention of that vice 
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which it costs dollars to restrain or punish? Would the 
parent whose child had been saved from crime and educated 
to respectability and usefulness in society, ever forget the 
benefit of the evening school? Would the child thus res- 
cued from the penitentiary, or from ruin, ever cease to be 
grateful for the instrumentality of an institution that had 
wrought so great good? Everything that can be said must 
be in favor of the evening school. Who, upon carefully 
looking at the subject, does not regret that it has so long 
escaped the general attention of the public? It is confi- 
dently hoped that all reasonable amends will be made by 
some means immediately, by bestowing upon an enterprise 
fraught with so much good, that degree of attention and 
encouragement which will secure for it the greatest success. 


MENTAL COMBINATIONS. 


3y Miss EMMA GoOLDTHWAITE. 


No one branch of education has received so much time 
and attention in our public schools as arithmetic, and 
especially that part of it termed written arithmetic. Prin- 
ciples and rules are committed to memory too often with 
no idea of their meaning and less often of their reasons ; 
problems are performed, or, rather ‘‘ guessed out; the 
more enigmatical they are and the less practical, the 
greater the victory ; a few hundred examples in mental 
arithmetic are interluded, and the poor student is sent out 
to apply his knowledge in busy practical life. 

Suppose, however, the study has been well taught. The 
pupil has really thoroughly mastered its principles, and 
can reason well upon the most abstruse problems. Why 
does it require so much time for him to add a ledger 
column or make change, and when accomplished, leave 
him uncertain as to the correctness of the results? Why 
“an he not make his accounts ‘‘come out even,’? and why 
does it take him hours to calculate partial payments ¢ 
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That such is often the case, proves something to be either 
wrong or omitted in the training. I do not desire to under- 
value arithmetic. I know of no branch that better develops 
the reasoning powers of a child. But it seems to me much 
time is misspent, and the subject as commonly pursued is 
incomplete. It lacks an element that shall promote ra- 
pidity and accuracy of computation. 

An exercise which has been found to be of great value in 
just this kind of training is the one here presented. Its 
chief object is to secure quickness of arithmetical calcula- 
tion, combined with perfect exactness. All can see at once 
how much this acquirement must facilitate the pursuance 
of arithmetic proper. I think I am safe in saying that the 
time occupied in applying principles in problems and 
examples can be thus lessened one half, and the time thus 
gained can advantageously be used upon some neglected 
branch for which there before was ‘‘no time.”’ 

Rapidity and accuracy are inseparable. We have 
found by observation and experience that the most rapid 
calculators are the most correct. It may not be true in 
regard to other branches, but in arithmetic it is almost 
invariable. 

That pupil whom it takes three or four minutes to add a 
column of figures, each number of which must be repeated 
over and over, and the fingers, perhaps, resorted to for aid 
in counting, is far more apt to obtain an incorrect result 
than he who in as many seconds rushes up the column and 
at sight performs the operations. There we see the practi- 
cal utility of our exercise. 

Again, it is one of the best means for securing attention 
that I Know of. 

The strictest attention is absolutely necessary, as we 
shall show farther on. We might also urge in its favor that 
it is a general exercise, and benefits by changing the 
thought and position for a time. 

Change is rest; and the directing of thought in a new 
channel does more to promote order and kindly feeling in 
the school-room than all the rules, talks and scoldings a 
teacher can make use of. 
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The exercise need last but a short time. Three or four 
minutes a day carefully used will be sure to produce mar- 
velous results. 

Now as to methods of conducting the exercise. As 
addition is the foundation and the most useful of the 
fundamental principles, it is best to commence with brief 
drills in addition. There are various ways of making 
them not only instructive, but interesting and pleasant. 
The common method of placing on the black board a 
column of figures where your pupils may distinctly see . 
them, and then requiring them to add together and give 
the results simultaneously as you point, is, perhaps, the 
best to begin with. It can be varied by adding the columns 
from below upward, and the reverse; also by adding 
across the columns from right to left, or vice versa. 
Pointing to numbers in no regular order, is sure to secure 
attention and greater celerity, however. The greatest vari- 
ety of combination can be produced by arranging a series 
of figures in the form ofa circle. Then, by commencing at 
different figures and adding in different directions, you 
have, with only a few numbers, a very great variety. An- 
other exercise, whose object is to concentrate thought as 
well as to give drill in addition, is to require a class to take 
a given number and give in concert the consecutive results 
obtained by adding another number constantly ; as for in- 
stance, take the number one and constantly add eight ; 
your class will repeat to you 1, 9, 17, 25, 33, ete. This ex- 
ercise can be made still more effective by requiring the 
class to add two or more numbers alternately, as take one, 
and add alternately eight and six, your class will then re- 
peat 1, 9, 15, 23, 29, 37, 43, etc. 

Every teacher can and must vary all of these exercises 
and invent many more, as his ingenuity and originality 
shall suggest. To keep up the interest, as in all other 
things, we must have variety. Teachers will find it well to 
let the pupils recite in concert. This must not however be 
invariable. Pupils cannot in concert give the results as 
rapidly as they can singly, if you desire, as is always best, 
to have it strictly in concert. After a while, it will be 
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advisable to drill pupils in adding two or more columns at 
a time, which can easily be done if the previous training 
has been well conducted. 

In subtraction, the exercises cannot be quite as varied as 
in addition. 

By reversing many of those I have just given, and 
inventing others, every teacher can form for himself a 
series, which, if carefully conducted, will be of inestimable 
value to his pupils and also to himself. Further thoughts 
on multiplication and division, on mixed combinations and 
various contractions, I will reserve for another article, 
hoping that meanwhile many of the teachers of the state 
will be induced to commence regular exercises, for at least 
five minutes a day, in mental combinations. 


“WHAT SHALL WE STUDY, AND HOW MUCH?” 


By R. 8. Hinman. 


I read the article by Prof. Homer B. Sprague, in the 
April number of the ScrooLt JouRNAL, with much interest. 

Prof. Sprague very truly says, ‘‘The branches of study 
in some schools have alarmingly multiplied, until, in the 
effort to grasp every thing, the pupil too often lays firm 
hold of nothing.’’ The plain statements in the first para- 
graphs of the article are partly neutralized by those in 
conclusion, in which excuses are presented for the present 
mixed course of study. 

Stigmatize a business education as you please. Call it 
‘*no education at all; it is still the only education of the 
great majority of our citizens. 

It may be a ‘‘great mistake’’ that the majority of our 
boys are taken from school at so early an age and placed 
in trades; but it is an unavoidable one, unless the state 
will pay the board, as well as tuition, of its pupils. 

Wealthy men may do as suits them best, but it is useless 
to talk to the man of limited means and with several 
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children, that he should give them all to what is called a 
liberal education, for he knows that, with his resources, it 
is simply impossible. As fast as they are old enough they 
must contribute to the support of the growing family. 

The great fault with our system is that the boy whose 
parents design educating him for some one of the pro- 
fessions, and the boy whose parents intend that he shall 
learn the carpenter’s trade, are taught precisely alike, 
until the latter leaves school to learn his trade. He has 
then learned a great deal that may and may not be of use 
to him ; but the chances are much against his being able 
to tell the hypotenuse of a right angle triangle, or solve 
many simple problems that he will be called on to do 
every day in after life. All this is taught to his school- 
mate that remains in school to study for a profession. I 
hardly believe that ‘‘ignorance is bliss 7’ but I do not 
think it will pay to try and teach the mass of children that 
attend our schools to understand and enjoy the beauties of 
literature and the fine arts. If they have a natural taste 
that way it will develop itself. If not, the teacher has a 
difficult task. I might mention the name of a gentleman 
well known in literary and highly educated circles in New 
Haven, a few years since, that was apprenticed in his 
youth to a shoemaker. He could not accomplish anything 
with the leather, however, except to draw pictures on it 
with his awl, and after a thorough trial, the well meaning 
parents gave up disheartened. Kind friends helped the 
young man to an apprenticeship in an engravet’s office. 
His taste for drawing and reading thenceforth had full 
scope, and the young man that at twenty-one had not a 
good common school education, a few years later found 
his greatest enjoyment in the society of the best educated 
people in New Haven. His entire worldly goods consisted 
of books and works of art, and he thought and talked of 
little else. 

Nine out of ten boys cannot find such enjoyment in this 
way, and no manner of education will so change their 
nature as to make it possible for them to do so. It avails 
little to find fault with this world ; we must take it as we 
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find it, and if the great majority of our pupils must leave 
school at fifteen years of age, they should be taught with 
that understanding, and not as if all were to attend school 
until they were twenty. I do not intend to answer Prof. 
Sprague’s question, but hope to elicit further discussion. 

I will say, however, that, in my opinion, the boy that 
leaves school at fifteen years of age will find himself more 
deficient in mathematics than any other one study, what- 
ever business he may choose. 

You will find plenty of farmers’ boys that can tell where 
all the islands, capes, etc., in the known world are, but 
they cannot tell the area of their father’s home lot by 
measurement, unless it is a rectangle. A gentleman living 
in a flourishing city in this state told me lately that one of 
the first merchants in the city stopped him as he was going 
by, to have him tell the contents of a load of coal. He 
had measured the cart, but hadn’t a man about his store 
that could ‘‘figure it up.’’? As a rule, all mechanics need 
a knowledge of ‘“‘higher mathematics;’ and these are 
mostly taught to those that are educating for a profession, 
and will never need them. 

Most ministers, unless they have forgot their early train- 
ing, can measure a load of coal, but few of them are called 
on todo so. They have also been taught to tell how large 
the diameter and how the deep the cistern must be to hold 
forty hogsheads of water, but it is the mason’s apprentice, 
the farmer’s son, ete., that need the knowledge. 

I hope, in future numbers of the ScHooL JOURNAL, to see 
a thorough discussion of, and answer to, the question, 
‘‘What shall we study, and how much?’ 





THE REMEDY FOR TARDINESS. 


There is as much difference among teachers in regard to 
their ability and success in securing attendance and punctu- 
ality, as in discipline and instruction. Some teachers are 
ever complaining of the evil of tardiness and as often 
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acknowledging their inability to cure it or even check it. 
To such we offer the following advice: 

ist. Be punctual yourself at your post of duty and thus 
give your pupils the benefit of a good example. If the rule 
of your school requires your presence in the school-room 
twenty minutes before nine, faithfully and conscientiously 
comply with it. Generally those teachers who disregard 
the rule the most have the most cases of tardiness among 
their pupils. 

2d. Have a monitor at the door who shall detain at the 
entrance all pupils who are tardy, until after devotional 
exercises. These ended, call such pupils to account and 
impose some punishment in every case, but never let it be 
such that the pupil will prefer to be absent rather than 
tardy. The ‘‘lock out’’ practice and the ‘‘go home if you 
are late’’ advice, are both wrong in fofo and result in more 
positive harm than tardiness itself. 

3d. Keep a tardy roll on the blackboard. Enter on this 
roll the names of all those who are not in their seats at 
exactly the appointed time, and opposite each name the 
number of minutes late. 

4th. Exercise your best tact and skill in arousing an 
ambition among your pupils to" keep the ‘“‘tardy roll” 
blank. 

5th. Do not be everlastingly talking about tardiness, 
but show your pupils that you expect everything of them 
in this respect, and show surprise at every disregard of 
your wish. 

6th. You will notice in the investigation of tardiness 
that the ‘‘ habitual’’ offenders are usually from a few fami- 
lies whose clocks are ‘‘too slow”’ or ‘‘run down”’ or who 
send their children on an errand just before school. Visit 
these families or correspond with the parents and interest 
them in your endeavors to eradicate the evil. 

7th. Do not rely too much on rules and machinery to 
entirely prevent this or any other evil in your school, but 
more on the hold upon their hearts, which comes from a 
manifest, sincere and earnest interest in their habits and 
progress. D. 
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THE TEACHER'S INFLUENCE. 


By E. H. Cook, A. M., Principal of Woodstock Academy. 


My attention was called more particularly to this subject 
by a visit, not long since, to an examination of several 
schools combined, each teacher conducting his or her own 
classes. 

The peculiarities of each teacher were so thoroughly 
stamped upon the pupils who had been under his instruc- 
tion, that, were one aware of these, he would need no other 
proof than the general deportment of the scholars, to tell 
him under whose training they had been. 

Here was one whose life and energy had infused itself 
into those under his charge so completely that it manifested 
itself in every answer. Another, by his own inaccuracies, 
had rendered nearly all of his pupils uncertain and inaccu- 
rate. And so on through the list, the pupils seemed to have 
caught the tone and spirit of the teacher in a measure far 
beyond what one would at first suppose. It illustrated the 
truth of that old maxim, ‘‘ Verba docent; exempia tra- 
hunt.” ‘‘Words teach; examples draw.’’ We, as teach- 
ers, labor on from year to year oftentimes without consider- 
ing the powerful influence that we are wielding every day 
of onr lives. 

In this short article we would urge the great necessity 
and duty of every teacher to give more careful attention to 
this subject as applied to himself. 

We are constantly exerting a two-fold influence, known 
and perceived by ourselves, in our daily intercourse and 
contact with our pupils, and which we should guard with 
the greatest watchfulness and care, always striving that we 
may inspire the minds of those influenced by us to have an 
aim and an object in life, and to pursue steadily the 
onward and the upward course. We may spend much 
time in talking and endeavoring to point out the way to 
them, but nothing that we can say will ever exert such 
power as our own daily lives. 
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We often strive to control them without understanding 
how to govern ourselves. This conscious influence can be 
wielded day by day by us in such a manner that its value 
for good can never be computed. As we measure our 
pupils by every act, habit and word, so they are constantly 
measuring us in turn, and will make use of any remissness 
on our part as an excuse for similar remissness on theirs. 
Punctuality in everything, neatness in personal appear- 
ance, exactness and conciseness in language, kindness and 
gentleness in tone, and in fact, all of the characteristics of 
true manhood will tell in a wonderful degree upon a school. 

The teacher should be a gentleman in every respect. 
Then there is a silent unconscious influence which we must 
all exert in spite of ourselves, and its scope can never be 
measured. It shows itself in the countenance, the different 
expressions of the face, in the ever changing brilliancy of 
the eye, in the voice, the grasp of the hand, and in a 
thousand other ways of which we seldom think and never 
realize. And this unconscious influence depends always 
upon the conscious ; if the first be pure and ennobling, the 
second will be like unto it. 

I once visited a school under the instruction and discip- 
line of a man who was trying to exert his influence for the 
greatest good, and was studying and laboring for that end, 
(as one always must to succeed.) He was in perfect sym- 
pathy with his pupils ; the moral tone of the school was 
high, and a spirit of love for each other, and zeal for 
advancement, was manifested by nearly all. 

In a few months I visited the same school, under a 
teacher with very different aims. He taught, as many do, 
simply for what money he could get, with no love for his 
duties or his pupils, and no desire for a true growth in 
himself. The very countenances of the boys and girls had 
changed ; they went to their tasks with sullen and dis- 
heartened looks, the atmosphere of refinement and cheer- 
fulness had departed, and coarseness and gloominess 
reigned in their stead. I need make no comments. You 
will readily see the causes of the change—causes that 
generally work quick results on youthful minds. 

3 
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We are dealing with minds easily influenced and 
moulded, and we cannot be too careful that we strive, by 
all means, to lead them aright. We need teachers who 
love the work and their fellow beings, with a deep love. 

We need live, growing, earnest teachers, who draw their 
inspiration from the great work of training men and women 
for lives of usefulness in the world. 

Fellow teachers, strive to guard your influence so that it 
may help to expand the young buds brought within its 
atmosphere until they shall burst forth into blossoms that 
shall make fragrant their lives and perpetuate your 
memory. 


WHAT TO TEACH YOUR CHILDREN. 


Every observer of children must, I think, have noticed 
that much cruelty is committed by them from the merest 
thoughtlessness. It would be perhaps not easy to define 
very philosophically, or with anything like psychological 
accuracy, how it is that children so often act with cruelty 
to the world of life around them. The poor crushed fly, 
the wretched pelted kitten, the tortured cockchafer, all 
rise familiarly enough to our memories as instances of 
this unthinking wantonness, this early and miserable mis- 
use of our mysteriously-given lordship over the creatures 
around us. These things, however, (account for them as 
we may,) most certainly exist, and most certainly lead 
onward to cruelty more or less deliberate in after life. 
Wantonness in the child, if unchecked, is sure to deepen 
into cruelty, or, at any rate, indifference to it, in the youth 
and the man. 

lf this is true, however, on the one hand, it is as cer- 
tainly true on the other that few things can be taught more 
easily or learned more readily than tenderness and mercy 
to the animal world, if the teaching begins early enough 
and is conducted in the right way. Give a child a little 
insight into the habits and characteristics of some of the 
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members of that varied though lowly domain of creation 
which is most immediately at the mercy of childish cruelty, 
bring out the conception of each poor fluttering or crawling 
thing being an individual, and having its own individual 
sufferings, and often showing its own pity-moving appre- 
hensions,—and children, even at a very early age, will 
show in return an interested tenderness, and consistently 
maintain it as they grow up.—Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. 


MRS. FLIPKINS’ VIEWS OF VACATION AND TEACHERS. 


I happened, this morning, to hear the worthy Mrs. Flip- 
kins conversing with, or rather af, her neighbor, Mrs. 
Jugson; said Mrs. Jugson being her crony and her very 
nearest and most particular friend—notwithstanding which, 
she frequently calls her a hypocrite and divers other 
unsavory names in the privacy of her own family circle. 
The conversation, which took place over the back-yard 
fence, and entered my open window, was something in this 
wise : 

‘That is so, my dear.’’ This was the first sentence which 
floated up tome. ‘‘And the sooner they find it out the 
better. What are they, any way, but public servants—the 
lazy, over-fed, over-paid things! I told Flipkins yesterday 
that it was a step in the right direction, and I hoped they’d 
seen the last vacation they’d ever be paid for. It’s bad 
enough to waste the public money by paying ’em extrava- 
gant prices when they do pretend to be in school, but to 
give them a hundred or two hundred dollars, and they 
gadding around the country, going to Springs, and cutting 
up, the Lord only knows what capers—I say it is a shame. 
Flipkins gave me a lot of balderdash and sentiment about 
. their brain-labor and that sort of thing, but I shut him up 
forthwith by just telling him if he wanted to give away any 
money to just give me a couple of hundred, and /’d take 
a vacation, for I was about tired of washing, and cooking, 
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and mending old socks, and such like. Ive been at it 
these fifteen years, and far from having a vacation, it’s like 
pulling teeth to, get Flipkins to give me a dollar to buy 
clothes for his own wife and children. A pretty man he 
is, to talk about brain-labor and generosity? Of course, 
my dear, this is in strict confidence between you and me; 
there is n’t another soul but thinks Flipkins and I live like 
two doves, and never have a word.”’ 

Here a few words from Mrs. Jugson floated up to me 
indistinctly, and became drowned immediately in the 
metalic tones of the vigorous Flipkins. 

**Good gracious sakes alive! what sense is there in paying 
people when they don’t do anything’? it’s just this way, 
as I look at it: People here in early times had so much 
money, and wanted to be so mightily gallant to the few 
women who were here, that they got this idea up of paying 
school-teachers through their vacation. That might have 
been all very well in those days, for taxcs was’nt so awful, 
and the most of men did’nt have six children to bring up, 
as Flipkins has. But now that cents and three-cent pieces 
are introduced, it’s too late to tax men to be gallant, and 
pay out the public money to a few women that earn it only 
too easy anyway.”’ 

Here Mrs. Jugson again mildly interposed, while her 
friend took breath, and suggested that it wasn’t all gal- 
lantry, for the gentlemen teachers were paid as well as the 
ladies. But such arguments as that would not do with 
Flipkins ; it was received with supreme disdain, and not 
even vouchsafed a hearing. 

**T tell you what, Seraphine Jugson,’’ she resumed in a 
sepulchral voice, and as I could see through the blind, 
shaking her forefinger solemnly at the friend of her heart, 
**T tell you what, Jinow ’em. There’s many a teacher, 
too, as knows me, to her sorrow ; for I just pay ’em back a 
little for the good time they have, by making ’em feel that 
they’re nothing but public servants anyhow, and they 
might as well know it. 

You know what an angel my Tommy is!”’ 

Here Mrs. Flipkins made the first voluntary pause she 
had made that morning, but failed, nevertheless, to elicit 
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any response from Mrs. Jugson, who had had certain expe- 
riences of Tommy which forbade her endorsing him as an 
angel ; but who was, nevertheless, too prudent a woman to 
flatly deny his celestial attributes. 

‘*Well,”’ said Mrs. Flipkins, in a rather tart way, ‘‘ that 
boy was beaten, actually beaten, at the other school, by a 
miserable woman they call a school-teacher, and a Prin- 
cipal at that?” 

I sighed, and thought to myself, miserable indeed, when 
we have such parents to deal with ! 

‘‘Well, I went there, and if I didn’t give her a piece of 
my mind, no matter. I began by being very calm and 
polite, and enly told her at first that she was no lady ; but 
when I saw how calm and brazen she took it, my temper 
got up a little, and I shook my fist in her face. I told her 
I would not deign to talk with her any longer, but I would 
send my servant girl the next morning, and she could talk 
with her all she liked. I just informed her that / wasa 
lady. She turned pale then, I can tell you, especially 
when I told her I should report her performance at the 
office.”’ 

Mrs. Jugson then inquired what the lady said,—if she 
made any apology, ete., to which Mrs. Flipkins responded : 

“O, she got off a lot of palaver about his being so bad, 
and the number of blows being few, and all that, and asked 
me to be reasonable ; that only made me madder. What 
if he did whisper a little and throw a few spit-balls ; he is 
a very cheerful child, and wanted to amuse himself a little, 
I suppose. She says he ’sassed’ her; but if he did, I'd 
like to know what’s that but showing his spirit; and if 
they expect they’re going to whip the dear child because 
he’s just like his mother, they’re much mistaken. They’re 
all alike, there’s no difference ; they always did pick on 
the dear little fellow, and always will, I suppose. He 
never had but one good teacher—how sorry I was when 
she got married! Ske knew it wasn’t her place to find 
fault with the children that she was paid to take care of, 
and used to let Tommy play a little when be felt like it, 
and never kept him in at a recess or after school once while 
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she had him. He played truant, or hookey, as he called it, 
so cunning, and she thought so much of him, she would nt 
tell the Principal, for fear he’d get a whipping. I thought 
the world of her, she knew her place so well, and was such 
a lady. When she got married, I gave her one of the 
prettiest Bibles you ever saw. Tommy’s out of school, 
now, you know. The teachers at this school have got a 
new wrinkle; instead of whipping him, they send him 
home to torment me. That made me madder than any- 
thing, for he just plagued the life out of me, and I ruined 
more cups and saucers, and pans and things, throwing *em 
at him, than I ever did all the rest of my children put 
together. If they can’t get along with a real, sweet child 
like Tommy, Id like to know what they’re paid for. Why, 
he broke my Chinese vase the other day, and came right 
up and told me—the little dear! Ive just written the 
teacher a note; she’s sent after him twice, and I’ve just 
took him out to spite her. His class is examined to-mor- 
row, and they always like to have them all there, then, 
you know, especially a smart boy like our Tommy. I'll 
read you the note if you like; I just guess it will make 
her sting : 
Miss Jones—Madame : 

I have took Tommy out of School, because you was all ways at him, and 
picked on him. He went a long time to School, and his teacher was Miss 
3rown, and she was a lady and never found no fault with Tommy. 

Please send me the three pieces of string, the top and the marbles you took 
away from him, and oblige 

His Moruer. 

‘*Mary told her yesterday that Tommy had left, and she 
was impudent enough to say that she was much obliged. 

Oh goody! there’s Flipkins storming ’round, mad as 
fury because his breakfast ain’t ready. Goodbye my love; 
we'll go shopping this afternoon.’’—California Teacher. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


I have used the following system in teaching classes of 
the first and second grades, and have found that it works 
well: 
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First, go over the particular subject under consideration, 
as Interest, Exchange, etc., until all in the class seem to 
understand it. Then, have each pupil prepare examples of 
his own to give to the whole class, for them to solve. Take 
all the time allowed for the recitation, and for more than 
one day, if necessary, allowing each member of the class 
an oportunity to give one or more examples. 

After a little practice, pupils learn to prepare good, prac- 
tical examples, and take pleasure in such an exercise. Of 
course, each one keeps his example a secret, until called 
upon to read it during a recitation. Some will exercise 
their ingenuity in preparing examples to puzzle the rest of 
the class; but all will try to have good examples, and such 
ones as will, in their opinion, test the ability of their class. 
mates to solve. Such examples should be performed by 
the pupils at their desks, so that no one can see any part of 
another’s work. 

The pupil who gives the example, having had time to 
solve it carefully, is usually correct, but sometimes he is 
not. In marking for such a recitation, deduct credits for 
incorrect solution made by any one. That there may be 
no chance for favoritism, not even the teacher should know 
anything about the examples until they are read to the 
class. It becomes necessary, then, that the teacher should 
also solve the questions given, so that he may be able to 
note the errors made, and call attention to anything par- 
ticularly wrong, or anything really good, in a solution. 

Be sparing of censure for an improper solution, though 
all should see clearly where the errors are; but fail not to 
praise a solution that is correct, and also particularly fine 
on account of some unusually short or new method. A 
good teacher will readily see how to make such an exercise 
very interesting to his pupils, and also very beneficial. In 
reviews I would use this method altogether, not having 
anything to do with the examples given in the text-book. 
If any particular point is not brought out by the examples 
prepared by the class, the teacher can himself give exam- 
ples, or call the attention of his class to the fact, and have 
them try again. 
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We hear considerable complaint in a strain something 
like the following: ‘‘Oh yes, these scholars can work very 
difficult questions found in their arithmetics, but take them 
away from their books, and they are lost—they can do 
nothing!’ I contend that if a pupil has so mastered every 
subject of arithmetic that he can prepare and solve his own 
examples, he will not be found wanting after he leaves 
school.—Selected. 


HAS THE NORMAL SCHOOL BEEN SUCCESSFUL? 


From the time of the first establishment of Normal 
Schools in this country, down to the present, it has hap- 
pened once in every few years, that some wise man has 
discovered that they are of no use. Periodically it has 
been asserted that Normal Schools have been a failure. 
Like the discoverers of perpetual motion, these inventors 
of disaster have reproduced the same old complaints with 
the regularity of the decades. It matters not that they 
have been many times refuted. In each new iteration they 
find a new champion, and each effort requires a new hand. 
We have had personal knowledge of a number of the dis- 
cussions thus provoked, and we never knew the same 
parties to undertake twice the demolition of Normal 
Schools. But others come in due time, and re-discover the 
theories that previous discussions have repeatedly buried. 

The last of these oracular utterances comes to us from 
Michigan. It is in a lecture, ‘‘ published by request.”’ 
The old discovery is clearly and definitely stated. ‘‘It 
must be confessed that Normal Instruction in this country 
has been a signal failure.”’ Must be confessed? By whom ? 
How many men of brains, and judgment, and knowledge 
of the subject have thus far come to the confessional ? 

And why is it assumed that ‘‘ Normal Schools have been 
a signal failure?’ Chiefly, it would seem, because this 
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writer ‘‘has never seen such teachers [Normal graduates | 
who even pretended to any knowledge of educational prin- 
ciples.”’ This is truly bad,—especially for the lecturer, 
and we see no ready way of correcting the evil, except for 
him to be more choice in the selection of his company. 
Perhaps we are in error, but we have deluded ourselves 
with the idea that several Normal Graduates within the 
range of our limited acquaintance not only pretend to, but 
actually possess, a knowledge of educational principles. 

Let us briefly notice certain assumptions made by those 
who are so free in their depreciation of Normal Schools. 

1. The first is, that if a Normal School imparts instruc- 
tion in anything besides the Science of Education, it is so 
far forth, entirely identical with an ordinary school, or 
‘‘Academy,’’ as these gentlemen are fond of saying. This 
we utterly deny, and we have no hesitation in affirming 
that the assertion seems to us to imply a very superficial 
knowledge of the earnest thorough work of a Normal 
School. With the teacher of teachers, the question of 
‘thow”’ is always the uppermost; with the ordinary teacher 
this question is less emphasized. With the ordinary teacher 
the results may be the chief thing sought; with the Nor- 
mal instructor the process is ever the most important. 
More than this. Not only are processes more important 
than results, in Normal work, but the additional question, 
‘‘How should this be presented to pupils’? is always 
pressed home upon the learner. We affirm, therefore, that 
in a teacher’s seminary, any given subject, as mathematics, 
or language, ought to be taught with a professional inten- 
tion which would be out of place in an ordinary school or 
college. 

Again, an institution established and carried on for the 
training of teachers will from that very circumstance do 
more for them than if this purpose were wanting. Every 
institution of learning has some main animus. ‘There is 
some central interest around which all other interests are 
grouped. Other things may be taught, but not with the 
energy and unction that goes into the main purpose. If a 
school has any life, it will be exhibited in this leading 
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department. Hence a school for the training of teachers, 
will, if there is any good in it, do that comparatively well. 

2. It is also affirmed that every institution must conform 
to an idea, and that existing Normal Schools do not con- 
form to the Normal idea. The first of these affirmations we 
allow ; the second we deny. Every institution must be the 
expression of an idea. But who, in any given case, can 
fully grasp and state that idea? Can any man who gets 
lectures ‘‘ published by request?’ And if the idea is clearly 
and fully stated, who shall judge whether a given institu- 
tion expresses it or not? Surely not every man who spins 
a theory upon the subject. Some acquaintance with the 
facts would seem to be necessary. Ideas are very elusive 
things. They are often but vaguely discerned. They come 
slowly into the knowledge of men. And those institutions 
which best express the great ideas that have moved men, 
have not come forth from the brain of some dreamer, as 
Minerva from the head of Jove. Slowly have they worked 
their way. One by one their imperfections have been 
removed. It takes the experience and lives of generations 
of men to impart to an institution its full strength. The 
Normal School is now making a constant and healthful 
progress, all assertions to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Its processes and methods, its philosophy and its plans, 
are undergoing the most rigorous examination, day by day. 
On the part of Normal School instructors there is an eager 
desire for increased light. They are quite aware that with 
all its excellence, the institution is imperfect. But they 
have too much sense to throw away the substantial power 
that has already achieved so much, and to embrace in its 
stead the phantom recommended by theorists. 

3. It is not true that the amount of professional instruc- 
tion imparted in these schools is so small as is sometimes 
contended. We have not at hand the authorised schedules 
of the different Normal Schools of the country. But we are 
tolerably familiar with the requisitions of at least one of 
them. In the curriculum of that one, work strictly profes- 
sional runs through a period of ninety-five weeks. And 
this work is rigorously insisted upon, and if not satisfacto- 
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rily done, it is required to be taken a second time, or until 
thoroughly mastered. Concerning the statement that this 
professional course ‘‘shows to best advantage on paper,” 
we have only to say that a certain one of old apologized for 
the statement ‘that all men are liars,’’ by pleading that it 
was said in his ‘‘haste.’’ We trust that there is an equally 
good explanation of the present insinuation. 

4. The plan of establishing a Normal Department in a 
College or University, which is so much lauded by theorists, 
has not in practice proved so successful as the Normal 
School, pureand simple. For here again the croakers offer 
us nothing new. Only in two States of the Union does this 
scheme remain in force to this time, and in both these States 
the prominent educators are exerting themselves to the 
utmost to establish regular State Normal Schools. On a 
point like this no man’s theory is worth a rush as against 
the result of a fairly conducted experiment. The only 
proof of the value of an institution is its adaptedness to 
meet the public wants. 

Measured by this standard, the success of the State Nor- 
mal School has been wonderful. Of all these schools ever 
established in the country, only one has ever been discon- 
tinued, and that one, we have just learned, has been re-es- 
tablished. 

If Normal Schools have been such a failure, how comes 
it about that so many pupil-seeking private schools have 
their normal departments? Why has the word ‘‘ Normal” 
been so largely borrowed by institutions that have no legit- 
imate claim to it? Why have the projectors of schools for 
children so largely appropriated the name of ‘‘ Model 
Schools’’? Men do not counterfeit a worthless coin. Only 
valuable things are in danger of being stolen. 

No, Normal Schools have not been a ‘signal failure,”’ 
and we do not hesitate to add, that in our opinion, no first- 
class educator in America will risk his reputation by 
putting forth so preposterous an assertion.—Chicago 
Schoolmaster. 
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KDITORIAL. 


VACATION’S COMING. 


We mail this number of the Journat a week earlier than usual, in hope 
that it may reach all of our subscribers before the commencement of the summer 
vacation. 

We fear that it will not be read with the usual interest, coming at the time 
when teachers are being troubled with a “slight indisposition” to regard them- 
selves as placed in “high and responsible positions,” and are surrendering 
themselves to the enjoyment of the pleasures of anticipation. Well, let it be 
so, for no moral tonic of ours will avail. 

Plans for vacation now occupy the thoughts, instead of plans for teaching 
reading, spelling, and the extraction of the square root. Trunks are being 
packed instead of knowledge boxes. The important questions of: Where shall 
Igo? What shall I wear? How much money can I afford to spend? are 
being debated, rather than: What shall I do with John? How shall I stop 
whispering ? What is better than flogging ? 

In a few days the Sehoolmaster will be abroad, (schoolmistresses will bear in 
mind that the above italicised word is generic,) not as in the olden time, with 
his carpet bag and blue cotton umbrella, but with a two story trunk and a 
bona fide silk parachute. Thanks to the liberality of this progressive and ap- 
preciative age, teachers are now rewarded for their labors, so that by strict 
economy, they may save from their earnings enough to survive the long va- 
vation. 

How shall it be spent ? A brother editor thus advises : 

So as to get the most rest, recreation and enjoyment out of it—ignore 
the whole subject of schools and school work. Give your hearts, thoughts 
and words to entirely different matters. Let Bill, and Patrick, and Hans, 
and Mary Ann, and Bridget go. No matter if the School Committee’s report 
was good, bad or indifferent. No matter if you have not discovered a sure 
method of preventing whispering, or of getting along either with or with- 
out the rod. You are not called to attend to these now; but to be free and easy 
in your mind, to enjoy the society of your friends, to breathe the health-giving 
air that comes down from the hills or over the sea, to surrender your souls to 
the sweet influences of nature, and thus gain new strength for the work to be 
done. 


An English paper complains of the practice of requiring pupils to prepare 
school lessons at home, as a serious and unnecessary interference with the 
comfort of the fireside. It claims that a child’s evenings should be given to 
relaxation and family pleasures, and that these should not be trenched upon by 
school tasks. The practice of assigning home lessons is also condemned by 
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many eminent physicians as prejudicial to health. This subject has also 
received the attention of the school authorities in many of our cities, and regu- 
lations to guard against the overtaxing of pupils have been enacted. In Boston, 
teachers are forbidden to assign lessons requiring home study to pupils in the 
primary schools and to girls in the grammar schools, and not more than one 
hour’s home study can be daily required of the boys in the grammar school and 
in the three lower classes in the high schools. It is also a peremptory rule that 
pupils shall not be required to study at recess. It is true that these rules are 
not always observed, but they show a praiseworthy effort to check what is a 
recognized evil. The recitations and exercises of the pupils in our upper 
schools consume so great a portion of the regular school hours that little time is 
left for study. The time spent by grammar and high school pupils in school, 
in the preparation of lessons, does not exceed, on an average, two hours a day. 
Of course, the necessary amount of study cannot be compassed in this brief 
time, and, as a result, one or more lessons are prepared out of school; and this 
leads to excess in study. We often hear of frail girls studying until ten and 
eleven o'clock at night to meet school requirements, and we more often wonder 
that sensible parents permit it. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION IN HARTFORD. 


A meeting of rare interest and importance was held in Allyn Hall, Hartford, 
on the evening of May 31st. Probably no educational convention in Connecti- 
cut ever gathered so large a number of the thinking and representative men of 
the state. Governor, Ex-Governors, Judges, Members of the Legislature, 
Clergymen, Presidents and Professors of our Colleges, teachers, and other 
influential persons. 

Governor Jewell presided, and after prayer by Rev. E. P. Parker, spoke 
as follows: 

The object of this meeting, called by the State Board of Education, is so well 
understood, and such is the character of the gentlemen on this platform, and 
such their connection with the cause of education, as to render explanations 
from me unnecessary. Connecticut has always taken high rank in educational 
matters, but she stands higher now than ever before, and in some essential 
points, higher than any other state in this Union. She has a larger number of 
children in her schools in proportion to the entire number, and a less number 
of native-born inhabitants who cannot read than any other state ; and, with one 
exception, our school year is the longest in the country. Since the present Free 
School Law has been in force, the attendance has been largely increased, 
truancy has been lessened, a higher standard of education has been attained, 
and great improvements have been made in our schools. This progress is 
owing to influences put in operation by the State Board of Education. We are 
now proud of our schools and our school system, and it is but fair that if we 
have a good thing in Connecticut we should say so. Our fame is spread wide 
abroad. The State Report and Educational System of Connecticut have been 
referred to in the English House of Commons in complimentary terms on the 
oecasion of a discussion of their new school law. Two of our citizens were 
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present when this flattering allusion was made to our school system, and our 
report quoted as an authority. This is something to boast of, that England, 
famous for her schools and scholars, should see in Connecticut an example 
they should strive to imitate. If ow little state can in any particular come so 
near leading the world, it is a very complimentary thing. It is safe to say we 
are doing it now, and that we are thus working with a will for the attainment 
of the most commendable of worldly aims. But we need something more, and 
tlie object of this meeting is to deepen our interest and ensure still further 
progress. 

Resolutions were read by Hon. H. M. Cleveland. Our limited space forbids 
their publication. A letter from Ex-Governor English was read, congratulating 
Connecticut on her present free school system and on laws recently passed on 
this subject. The letter throughout indicates the Governor’s earnest sympathy 
in the cause of education, and his appreciation of the labors of the teacher. He 
did not omit to mention the important part that woman is taking in the educa- 
tion of the great masses of the children in the state. He said that one of the 
most noticeable facts is that the great army of education in the state, the ranks 
and file of those bearing the glittering weaponry with which ignorance and 
vice are most effectually assailed, are female volunteers at half pay in the rank 
of education! The whole number of teachers employed in the public schools 
during the winter months of the year was 2,372, of whom 702 were males and 
1,670 were females ; while the total number during the summer months was 
2,326, of whom 185 were males, and 2,141, or the great bulk of the force, were 
females. It is gratifying to see the devotion and heroism of woman enlisted in 
the cause of education. It speaks well for our future as a state. This field of 
culture is especially suited to her fine capabilities; and I am proud to know 
that it is to the mothers and daughters of Connecticut that we must soon 
mainly look for the intellectual as well as moral training of our children, even 
to the more advanced positions of worth and influence in society. 

Speeches were made by Rev. Dr. McCosh, of Princeton College, N. J.; the 
Rev. William M. Taylor, of Liverpool, England; the Rev. Dr. Cummings, of the 
Wesleyan University, Middletown; the Rev. Dr. Jackson, President of Trinity 
College; Ex-Governor Hawley, of The Courant; and Professor Thatcher, of 
Yale College. As these speeches have been published in the leading papers of 
the state, and will appear in a more permanent form in Secretary Northrop’s 
report, we de not think it advisable to reprint them in the ScuooL JoURNAL. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The anniversary exercises of the Normal School occur on Friday, July 7. 
The annual examination of the different classes will be held in the Normal 
building, on the forenoon of that day, commencing at nine o’clock. There 
will be a meeting of the association of the alumni for business, in Normal Hall, 
at half-past one P.M. The graduating exercises will take place in the South 
Congregational Church, beginning at two o’clock Pp. M. The graduating class 
numbers twenty-three—seven young men and sixteen young ladies. Governor 
Jewell has promised to be present and award the diplomas. Short addresses 
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will be made by other distinguished men, and it is expected that the exercises 
of the church will be of unusual interest this year. Friends of education 
throughout the state are cordially invited by the authorities of the school to 
attend the exercises both of the forenoon and afternoon. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


This Association will hold its next annual meeting at Fitchburg, July 26, 27 
and 28. The members, Ladies and Gentlemen, will be accommodated at the 
Fitchburg, the American, and the Rollstone Houses, at $1.50 per day. The 
hotels can provide for one hundred each. Arrangements for obtaining free 
return tickets on the principal railway lines are in progress, and will in.due 
time be announced. The meeting promises to be exceedingly interesting and 
profitable, and it is hoped that a full representation of the educators of our 
country will be present. 

The programme has not been completed. We give it in part :—Lecture by 
General John Eaton, Jr., Commissioner of the Bureau of Education; lecture 
by Professor D. C. Gilman, of Yale College; lecture expected from Senator 
Patterson, of New Hampshire; a paper by Hon. W. T. Harris, superintendent 
of Schools, St. Louis, Mo., subject, “ Prescription in Modern Education—its 
province ;” a paper by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass., subject, 
“Kindergartening—a universal Auman necessity ;” a paper by General H. K. 
Oliver, Salem, Mass., subject, “The way I was taught.” These, with other pa- 
pers and discussions, will constitute the exercises of the convention. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


at St. Louis, August 22, 23 and 24. These promise to be on a magnificent scale. 
No doubt many teachers from New England and New York will attend. We 
published in our last a programme of the exercises, to which we refer, rather 
than reprint. All the hotels of St. Louis have very generously reduced their 
rates to delegates attending the convention, certificates of membership being 
presented at time of settlement of bills. Arrangements have been made for 
excursion tickets from Boston and New York by Penn. Central, and Pittsburg 
& St. Louis Railroads, and return at about two cents per mile both ways, ¢. e. 
about $24 for round trip tickets. Persons desiring to avail themselves of these 
tickets will write to W. E. Crosby, Davenport, Iowa, and receive an order for 
the same. 





THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


will hold its third annual session in New Haven, commencing on Tuesday, July 
25th. It comprises about one hundred and fifty of the most prominent stu- 
dents of language in this country. Among them we find the names of Pro- 
fessors Hadley, Lounsbury, and Whitney of Yale College. Mount Holyoke Fe- 
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male Seminary is represented by its accomplished principal, Miss Helen M. 
French; Vassar College by Miss E. L. Geiger; and half a dozen other learned 
ladies have their names enrolled, as if to prove that the “ gift of tongues” does 
not belong exclusively to the “lords of creation.” Doubtless the meeting will 
be an occasion of great interest and profit to all who find pleasure in the study 
of language. The annual address will be delivered by the President, Chan- 
cellor Howard Crosby, on Tuesday evening, in the Representatives’ chamber, 
State House. 


The BURLINGTON FREE PREss, one of the ablest papers in Vermont, has a 
good word for our journal : 

“The Connecticut ScHoo. JouRNAL began a new series with the first month 
of this year, the first two already comprising twenty-one volumes. The type 
and paper are such as are good for the eyes, and the contents are practical, 
suggestive and properly diversified. Its whole appearance indicates financial 
prosperity, or, 1f that isa rash inference in regard to a teacher's periodical, a 
judicious liberality on somebody’s part. The larger circulation it has in 
Vermont the better, especially as we have no school journal of our own. But 
if we had one, we should say much the same thing.” 


Some of our correspondents have requested us to publish an article on 
Primary Schools and modes of primary instruction, enumerating some of the 
ways in which a teacher may best spend her time, appending time tables, ete. 
This is a very proper request to make. Every department of school work 
should receive its proper share of attention in the Scnoon JouRNAL. We had 
promise of an article on “A day’s work in a Primary School,” but did not 
receive the article in time for this number of the JouRNAL, so we will let it 
lie over until the commencement of next term. 


We have only a few copies of the January and June numbers of the ScHoon 
JouRNAL. To any one who will send us either of these numbers; we will 
extend the term of subscription three months. 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 


HartrorD.—The schools close June 30, for a nine weeks’ vacation. We 
have not been informed of any important changes of teachers. The North- 
East District in Hartford has just voted to build a $30,000 school-house on a 
fine lot in Westland street, the lot costing $7,000. This is a very great advance, 
and is much needed in that rapidly growing portion of the city. Another 
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school-house in the North-West District has been voted for at a cost of $10,000, 
to be erected on a fine lot in Woodland street, near Albany Avenue. Both 
of these are suburban districts, and have suffered for a long time from insuffi- 
cient and poor school-houses. The prospective improvements are a great 
advance in the right direction. A new and beautiful school-house, belonging to 
the South School District, (a branch school in Colt’s meadow,) is rapidly 
approaching completion. We will give a full account of this when finished. 
The truant law works well; but many, boys particularly, ought to be com- 
pelled to go to school, who now stay away for no other reason, than because 
they wont go to school unless compelled to. 


MIDDLETOWN.—The summer term of the city schools will close July 14th. 
The graduating exercises in the Senior Department (High School) will take 
place a few days before the close of the term. Of the sixteen members, com- 
posing the graduating class, six have taken the classical course preparatory for 
college. 

A special meeting of the city district was held June 12th, to consider the 
question of erecting a new school-house. At this meeting a vote was passed 
instructing the Board of Education to procure plans and estimates for a school 
building suited to the wants of the northern portion of the district, and to 
inquire with regard to a proper site and the cost and necessity of the same, and 
to report at a future meeting which is to be held July 10th. A building, con- 
taining from four to eight school rooms, will probably be found necessary. 





NOTES ON NEW HAVEN SCHOOLS. 


ANNEXATION.—An act has been passed by the Legislature authorizing the 
annexation of the Fair Haven School District to the New Haven City School 
District. It only remains for the people of the two districts to accept the legis- 
lative action by a popular vote. This will doubtless be done without delay. 
Inasmuch as in all these aspects, Fair Haven is under the municipal regulations 
of the city, there is no reason apparent why its educational department should 
be an exception, if the people of the seventh ward thus desire to be incorpo- 
rated. 

The annual election of teachers for the schools of New Haven occurred on 
Monday evening, June 12th. 

The salaries of the principals of the Grammar Schools were increased to 

2,200, and an addition of $50 made to the salaries of a considerable number of 
the female teachers. 'The number of resignations and changes is smaller than 
usual at the close of the school year. 

The fall term of the New Haven schools will begin on Thursday, August 
31st. 


Norma Scuoon.—The exhibition by the teachers and pupils of the Normal 
School, in the hall of the House of Representatives, on Wednesday, May 81, 
yas attended by quite a large number of the members of the House and a few 
ladies. The exercises began with singing. Then followed an exercise in read- 
ing; after which exercises in map-drawing and oral questioning in geography 
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were participated in by all the members of the school, male and female, both 
in the way of putting and answering questions. Mr. Dwight, assisted by mem- 
bers of the senior class, gave an exercise to show how the study of chemistry 
may be made practically useful in common schools. The exercise in mental 
arithmetic the audience was invited to join in; but we suspect the pupils of the 
Normal School are more proficient in exercises of this kind than the members 
of the House, for we saw no gentleman from the rural districts take part. The 
next exercise was in different methods of teaching spelling. Among the words 
given out were “normal” and “legislatures.” In spelling of the latter a pupil 
said he hoped the Legislature would be not only bringers of the Jaw, but of 
more substantial encouragement. 

Secretary Northrop, Mr. Carleton (the principal of the school.) Mr. Dwight 
and Misses Smith and Goldthwaite, of the teachers, were present and partici- 
pated in the exercises. There were also present Gov. Jewell, Judge Carpenter 
and Mr. Cleveland, of the Board of Education, and the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Eng- 
land. The latter gentleman has visited our country in part that he might in- 
form himself in regard to educational matters among us. Gov. Jewell and Dr. 
Taylor were introduced to the teachers of the school after the public exercises 
were concluded.—Hartford Courant. 


PRESENTATION.—Mr. Ariel Parish, superintendent of the Public Schools of 
New Haven, was lately the recipient of a handsome souvenir from a few of 
his former pupils, who are now the representative business men of Springfield, 
Mass. The present consists of a beautiful French clock, surmounted with the 
American eagle in bronze, together with a pair of tasteful vases of the same 
material, the whole valued at $150. Accompanying the present was a list of 
the donors, headed “ Clock Boys.” Of these same clock boys, some are now 
lawyers, doctors, presidents and cashiers of banks, and leading business men. 
This is an indication of the high esteem in which Mr. Parish is held in Spring- 
field, and shows that although for years his labors have been in another field, 
his earlier works have not been forgotten or allowed to go unnoticed. May 
what he has done, and is now doing, for New Haven be equally appreciated, 
and may the beautiful present from the “clock boys” measure for him many 
years of joy and usefulness.—[Res. Ep. ] 

Onto.—Commissioner W. D. Henkle has declined a renomination to the office 
which he has filled so much to the satisfaction of all parties. He assigns his 
reasons in a letter to the editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly, as follows: 

“ Allow me to express my thanks to you for this expression of good will, and 
also to many others for like expressions given privately by word and letter. 
For six months past I have been seriously deliberating whether I could afford 
to serve another term, and I have at last concluded that the pecuniary sacrifice 
that I have already made, is as great as I ought to make. I entered upon the 
duties of the office with reluctance, but I have found many pleasures arising 
from an extended intercourse with the teachers and schools of the state. The 
lessons learned have been valuable, and will be turned to good account in the 
future. These considerations are sufficient to prevent any regrets on my part 
that I accepted the office. 

“My final decision is not based at all upon any political fears either in or out 
of the Republican party, but upon the insufficiency of the salary of the office, 
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I see no good reason why a poor man should serve the State as School Com- 
missioner when he has the opportunity of making a thousand dollars more a 
year out of the office.” 

It is a matter of sincere regret that any state should estimate at so low a 
price the value of the experience and ability of such a man, and to fix the 
salary of the office at such a figure as to allow it to go a begging. 


CALIFORNIA does nothing by halves. It is laying educational corner stones 
for a beautiful edifice—a well ordered state—in the future. In addition to a 
most thorough system of public schools well established, its liberal and intelli- 
gent public spirited citizens are providing private seminaries for the education 
of young ladies, on a scale both munificent and magnificent. Among them is 
the “ Mills Seminary,” located at Seminary Park, Brooklyn Township, Almeda 
County, five miles from Oakland, in the vicinity of San Francisco. This insti- 
tution is under the charge of Rev. C. T. Mills and his wife, Mrs. 8. L. Mills, as 
principals, with a large corps of assistants, and already has about one hundred 
and twenty-five pupils in attendance. The school edifice is a very substantial 
and imposing building, presenting a front of two hundred and eighteen feet, with 
a wing of one hundred and thirty feet, two stories in hight, surmounted by a 
Mansard roof. Evidently this is designed to be the “ Vassar” of the Pacific 
coast. Among the patrons who have contributed liberally for the erection of 
the building, are the names of many men who have carried with them from 
the Eastern States a consciousness that the welfare and success of a community 
must have for a basis cultivated and intelligent citizens. 

J. Oscar Eldridge, Esq., a well known business man of San Francisco, 
formerly from Springfield, Mass., is prominent in this enterprise, and will 
insure success beyond a doubt. 

Crnctnnati.—The Principal’s Association is now engaged in revising the 
course of study. It is proposed to make language lessons and composition, 
which now receive more attention in Cincinnati than in any other city, still 
more prominent. 

Recently quite a panic was created among the pupils of theSixth District 
School, by the announcement, by a mischievous child, that a big man with 
a sharp knife was in the house, for the purpose of murdering as many chil- 
dren as he could lay his hands on. There was a rush of little ones from one 
of the rooms, the noise of which caused half the house to stampede, and in a 
minute hundreds of children were rushing breathless down stairs, and out 
into the streets. The teachers were quick, however, to stop them and restore 
order. 


BOOK NOTICN. 


——0¢ 


THE HISTORICAL READER. Embracing selections from standard writers 
of Ancient and Modern History, etc. By Jonn J. ANDERsON, A. M. 
Maynarb & CLARK, Publishers, New York. 
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Few writers have done better service in the preparation of school books than 
has Mr. Anderson, in furnishing his series of histories for the use of schools 
His latest work is a most happy conception, skillfully prepared to stimulate a 
desire for the study of history. Simply as a Reading Book, it is exceedingly 
well adapted to give practice in reading, having a great variety of selections, 
both of prose and poetry, descriptive and didactic, entertaining and instructive, 
from the best writers of the English language. But its chief value is as a com- 
panion to the text-book in history. No story book can be more interesting or 
exciting than the descriptions of real transactions, the more so, because real 
and true. An interest awakened in the mind of the pupil by reading a thrilling 
account of some historical event, can hardly fail to awaken a desire to know 
and read more of the circumstances connected with and causing the event. 
The Model of Analysis, Geographical Index, and Biographical Index of Authors, 
add greatly to the value of the work. Teachers and school committees will do 
well to give attention to this book. 





PERIODICALS. 
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THE CHICAGO SCHOOLMASTER. 
This educational journal is now published at Normal, Ill. Mr. Ira 8. Baker, 


who has proved himself a vigorous writer and a careful editor, has withdrawn 
from the editorial chair, and has been succeeded by Aaron Grove. Mr. Grove 
is to have associated with him Prof. E. C. Hewett of the Normal University. 
The Schoolmaster is one of the best of our Western exchanges, practical, aggres- 
sive and judicious in whatever it advocates. The leading article in the June 
number contains so much that is appropriate for Connecticut, that we reprint it. 


THE MISSISSIPPI EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

We welcome this new exchange to our table. We hail with joy this auxiliary 
to the important work of organizing and upholding Free Schools in those states 
hitherto opposed to popular education. We cheerfully welcome Mississippi, as 
a competitor in the noble rivalry of the education of the masses, and if we are 
ever outdone by her, we will bow in acknowledgment. This journal is the 
official organ of the educational department of the state. The Jowrnal is pub- 
lished at Jackson. H. T. Fisher is the editor. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

The July number includes eighteen articles, exclusive of the five editorial 
departments. Of these articles, covering topics of the most varied character, 
nine are illustrated, of which only three are less than ten pages in length. 
Seventy-three illustrations are given, making this the most profusely illustrated 
number that has ever been issued. The interest now taken in studies directed 
to climate and the weather, renders the article by Professor Winchell on “The 
climate of the Lake Region,” illustrated by maps and isothermal charts, one of 
marked importance. This article is the result of the observations of the Army 
Medical Bureau of the Smithsonian series of observation, and of those made in 
connection with the Lake Survey, for a period of about ten years. 





